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U.S. military police 
move into Haitian 
police stations 


Jubilant crowds welcomed American 
military police Monday as they set up shop 
in local police stations, including the noto- 
rious precinct that launched the coup which 
overthrew President Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
three years ago. 

At the downtown dock, 221 Haitian 
refugees arrived home on a U.S. Coast 
Guard cutter, having chosen to leave the 
U.S. base at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. They 
were greeted by U.S. Ambassador William 
Swing, given $40 in Haitian money and 
taken to the nearby bus station to complete 
their journey. 

The United States also announced a 
cash-for-weapons program to start Tues- 
day, hoping to encourage more Haitians to 

jturn guns taken from the hated Haitian 

mmy and police over to U.S. troops. _ 

} Many residents in Cap-Haitien did just 

| that Sunday, apparently prompting Haiti's 
military-installed government to issue a 
communique Monday urging citizens to 
Surrender weapons at Haitian army out- 
posts. 

Atthe United Nations, President Clinton 
lifted travel, trade and most other U.S. 
sanctions against Haiti on Monday and 
urged other nations to follow suit. Aristide 
himself had urged an end to the sanctions 

on Sunday. 


First batch of 200 
jurors chosen for 
Simpson trial 


O.J. Simpson faced his first wave of 
‘prospective jurors Monday, a group that 
was ordered to fill out 75 pages of ques- 
tions about their personal lives and their 
thoughts on the murder case. 

Some 1,000 people have received sum- 
mons for the trial, they are being brought 
into court in smaller groups for lack of 
space. Superior Court Judge Lance Ito also 
amended his decision on how jury selec- 
tion would be covered: TV cameras are still 
barred, but five reporters were allowed in. 


Stories contributed from the AP wire 








And I quote... 


"If we cannot end our 
differences at least we 
can help make the 
world safe for diver- 
sity" 

-John F. Kennedy 








Fire kills two 


By Nikki Parker 
News Editor 


A fire claimed the lives of St. Michael's 
students Anthony Costello, 22, and Brian 
McNamee, 21, on Aug. 23 at 5 a.m. 

The St. Michael's seniors were both from 
Long Island, New York and lived at 60 North 
Willard St. in Burlington. The other three 
occupants of the apartment were Christopher 
Villoni, Damien Ferrara and Christopher 
Sherin. Sherin did not live at the apartment, 
but had been visiting. 

The fire started on the second floor in the 
living room. The cause of the fire has not 
been determined, but police reports said the 
fire appeared to be started by "careless use of 
smoking materials." 

Total damages to the apartment are esti- 
mated to be $150,000. 

The investigation reported that there 
was only one smoke detector in the building, 
on the first floor. The battery was found to be 


_. disconnected from the detector. Fire Marshall 


Captain Steve Vidurek said that smoke detec- 
tors should have been on the second and third 
floors as well. The investigation is still await- 
ing various results before definite judgements 
on the cause can be made. 

"Students need to be aware that they 
(smoke detectors) are there for your protec- 
tion,” Vidurek said. He said that usually out- 
of-state students are not aware of city laws 
that require smoke detectors. 

"It's a horribly tragic situation," Mike 
Samara, Dean of Students at St. Michael's , 
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This apartment was the scene of a fire that killed two St. Michael’s students early Friday. 


said. 

There was a memorial service Friday at 4 
p.m. atthe Chapel. About 20-25 St. Michael's 
students travelled to New York to pay their 


respects at Anthony and Brian's wakes which 
were Monday from 3-5 p.m. and 7-9 p.m., 
and/or to go to their funerals the following 
day. 


Students at Trono house evicted for keg party 


By Andrew Flint 
Staff Writer 


The five senior residents of Trono House 
who will be evicted from campus housing 
Oct. 1 for holding a party with two kegs say 
they are victims of a selective campus keg 
policy. 

The five seniors; John Acunto, Michael 
Davis, Michael Marnell, John Podkowa, and 
Kevin Queenan, say that the college is en- 
forcing its keg policy subjectively and that 
the current policy, as written, does not re- 
quire eviction for those caught with kegs. 


“Its unfair that people have been caught 
with kegs in the past and not been evicted. 
They (student life) told us eviction was man- 
datory, but it’s not spelled out in black and 
white. The policy says it will be considered. 
They don’t have the print to back it up,” 
Marnell said. 

Marnell and his housemates believe their 
situation is being used as an example to warn 
other students in preferred and peripheral 
housing about the dangers of keg parties. 

“T think before we’re made examples of 
the new SMC keg policy, they ought to write 
one first,” Podkowa said. 


St. Michael's will have a new publication, 
Strobotomy. What would you like to see in it? 


Students surveyed said they 
would like to see: 


prose, issues of drinking oncampus, student poetry, 


drug use at St. Michael's, short-short fiction, 
and sexual assault issues. 


Remember, Strobotomy wants your imput...check out the story on page 3 for more 


information. 








As written in the Student Guide and Code 
Handbook, the college’s drinking policy al- 
lows drinking by students of legal drinking 
age in townhouses, graduate and apartment- 
type housing (Hodson and Ethan Allen). The 
policy says drinking will not be allowed in 
the remainder of college housing. 

The policy also says kegs, beer balls, and 
multi-liter containers are not allowed. Sanc- 
tions that may be issued include disciplinary 
probation, alcohol counseling, community 
service, monetary fines, suspension, dis- 
missal, or eviction. Nowhere does the policy 
state eviction will automatically result if one 


continued on page 3 
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Depressed students can make 


their roommates feel blue too 


GALVESTON, Texas- Feeling run-down? Weepy? Don't want to 
get out of bed in the morning? You may have caught a bug from your 
roommate: depression. 

Depressed students can make their roommates feel more depressed, 
according toa study recently conducted by Dr. Thomas E. Joiner of the 
University of Texas Medical Branch in Galveston. Results of the study 
appeared recently in the "Journal of Personality and Social Psychol- 


ogy." 

If the roommates of depressed students are the types who crave 
constant reassurance, the study said, then they were more likely to catch 
the blues. 

Nearly 100 pairs of roommates -male and female, those who picked 
each other and those thrown together by lottery - were examined. 

Students from an introductory psychology class and their same-sex 
roommates filled out questionnaires about their personal views, feelings 
and attitudes of school, work and friends. Three weeks later, they filled 
out the surveys again. 

The tests measured depression, anxiety, stress and the need for 
reassurance. When the results were compared, roommates of psychol- 
ogy class students showing mild signs of depression, such as sadness, 
tiredness, irritability and lack of motivation, had become more de- 
pressed over the three weeks. The change occurred no matter how much 
depression they exhibited on the first survey or what had happened to 
them during that time. 


Sit in the front of class to have 
a better chance of good grades. 






It's a dilemma. Do you sit in the front of the class and risk being 
labeled a nerd or move to the back and be labeled a slacker? 

Like it or not, your final grade may have a lot to do with where they 
sit in class, many professors say. Professors say that sitting in front of 
the class increased student's chances of getting an "A". 

"It's clear that students tend to do better in class when they sit close 
to the front, because they're more engaged in the class," says Dr. Paul 
Adams, dean of academic support services at Wilkes University in 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. "It's not the sole determinant, but it's in the mix." 

Adams says that students who sit in front are usually more in tune 
with the instructor, so they take better notes and participate more in class 
discussions. 

Students who want to avoid any contact with the professor usually 
head to the back of the classroom. However, the students in the middle 
are the most often overlooked, says Adams. 

He explains that in a larger classroom setting, the instructor's eyes 
tend to go to the front of the room and to the back, usually avoiding the 
center. 

Dr. Fred Ribich, professor of psychology at Wartburg College in 
Waverly, lowa, says students who are shy and timid should avoid the 
middle of the classroom, as should those who have trouble paying 
attention. 

Easily distracted students should avoid the back of the room as well, 
as the urge to watch other students is usually stronger than the desire to 
pay attention to the professor. 








































Student volunteers in Bosnia 


LINCOLN, Neb.- Abbis Ali believes in miracles. 

During a recent yearlong stay in Bosnia, Ali said miracles continu- 
ally saved his life. Ali is a graduate student in mechanical engineering 
at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln who spent a year in Bosnia in late 
1992 as part of a volunteer relief effort called the Benevolence Interna- 
tional Foundation. His work there included opening clinics, managing 
refugee camps, transporting supplies and moving people from danger- 
ous areas to safe areas. 

There is a shortage of food, medicine and clothing in Bosnia, he said. 
Also, many homes have been destroyed. 

"There are people living in schools and community centers," he said. 
Ali said he witnessed the horror and pain of Bosnians who were brutally 
beaten by those trying to take power in Bosnia. Still, he said, the 
Bosnians showed unbelievable courage. 

“Nobody wants to die," he said, "Everybody is waiting for a bright 
morning." 


Stories from the College Press Service 


New ID cards have all the information 


By Kika Bronger 
Staff Writer 


Starting next semester students 
will have a new ID with a magnetic 
stripe that will carry all the neces- 
sary information. 

“Tt’s about time! Everyone is 
sick and tired of carrying around 
this piece of paper,” said Junior 
Jessica Zarbo, “St. Michael’s must 
move ahead with the times,” 

The new card will include data 
of the student’s meal plan, provide 
entry to Ross Sport Center, access 
to computer labs, and eventually, 
entrance to the dorms. The new 
card will also have a picture of the 
student and a bar code for the li- 
brary. 

First year students already have 
the new ID, but without the mag- 
netic stripe, said Peter Soons, direc- 
tor of Safety and Security. The new 
IDs were supposed to be issued in 
the summer, but the system didn’t 
get here before August. 

“Our objective is to have the 
new ID to all students by the end of 
this semester,” Soons said. 

The new ID card will be a relief 
to everyone in the cafeteria, includ- 
ing students and staff, said Assis- 
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This is a sample of the new student ID that will eventually be used as a meal 
card, library card, access to the Sports Center, computer labs and dorms 


tant Director of Marriott Robert 
Whitcomb. “It will speed up the 
cafeteria door, and will make things 
a lot more efficient,” he said. 

Reika Takeluchi, a junior stu- 
dent from Japan, said that it takes too 
much time to punch all the meal 
cards, so there is always a big line 
outside the cafeteria. Takeluchi said 
the new ID will make things better 
and quicker. 

To enter the cafeteria, students 
will have to pass the card through a 
machine at the door of the cafeteria. 
The process will be similar to using 
an ATM machine. 

“The machine will tell us exactly 
how many people came in, so we 


will know when to have more food 
available,” Whitcomb said. There 
will be a person making sure the 
picture on the ID matches the stu- 
dent, to avoid students using other 
student’s card. 

The new ID system will cost 
around $20,000, Soons said, buteach 
card will be cheaper to make. The 
old IDs cost $1.50 each, and the new 
IDs will cost 50 cents each. 

The only problem, according to 
Soons, is that it takes more time to 
initialize the cards, around two min- 
utes each. To avoid lines, security 
will call students gradually, begin- 
ning with sophomores in the second 
week of October. 


Honduras President visits SMC 


By Alexia Katsari 
Staff Writer _ 


The President of the Republic of 
Honduras presented the Valle 
Award to the Vermont-Honduras 
Partners of the Americas and 
opened a Honduras art exhibition 
last Sunday at the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

“The Valle award honors the 
recipient’s efforts and creation 
which by his/her action values our 
continent, be it in the fields of edu- 
cation, government, diplomacy, sci- 
entific and cultural activities, en- 
hancing relationships between our 
countries and strengthening our 
mutual hemispheric values and par- 
ticularly the dignity of our people,” 
said Dr. Reina, President of the 
Republic of Honduras. 

Partners of the Americas has 
been contributing to Honduras over 
the last 28 years. It’s a people-to- 
people exchange of information, 
experience, skills and ideas. 

The areas that the Vermont- 
Honduras Partners have putall their 
effort into are: educating young 
people for democratic participation, 
emergency preparedness, and an 
education program for handicapped 
people. 

Dr. Reina said that the contribu- 
tions of Partners of the Americas 
are very important now, since there 
is an economic crisis that unfortu- 
nately affects the poorest commu- 
nities and that ultimately creates 
preblems in generating resources to 
the needy. 

President Reina, who was 
elected in November 1993, has a 
distinguished career. He has served 
as a lawyer, judge, teacher and dip- 
lomat. 

He directed the daily newspaper 
El Pueblo. He is also co-author of 


the books El Reto Democratico en 
Centroamerica (The Democratic 
Challenge in Central-America) and 
Honduras, Realidad Nacional y Cri- 
sis (Honduras, National Reality and 
Crisis). 

The award presented to the Part- 
ners of the Americas was the “Jose 
Cecilio del Valle” award. 

“It is conferred on nationals of 
Honduras and foreigners whose ac- 
tions have been conductive to peace, 
international solidarity, and for dis- 
tinguished services rendered to our 
country,” said Dr. Reina. 

Jose Cecilio del Valle was the 
foremost figure of the Declaration 
of Independence of Central America. 
Valle was one who “stood unwaver- 
ing as unifying voice in the struggle 
for independence from Spain,” said 
Dr. Reina. 

“Valle’s americanist vision con- 
tains the principle of mutual respect 
and mutual agreement between the 
states, since nations are independent 
and sovereign regardless of the size 
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His Excellency Dr. Carlos Roberto Reina, President of the Republic of 
Honduras, spoke at the awarding of the Valle Award to the Partners of the 
Americas. SMC President Paul J. Reiss observes Dr. Reina’s speech. 


of their territories and their popula- 
tions,” said Dr. Reina 

“In time of peace,” Valle wrote, 
“nations must do the most good 
and, in times of war, the least evil. 
A nation should do unto others what 
it would have done unto itself,” 
Reina quoted. 

Dr. Reina was accompanied by 
the Ambassador of Honduras in 
Washington, Roberto Flores 
Bermudez and the Director of the 
Museo del Hombre Honduras of 
Honduras, Juan Manuel Posse who 
participated in the exhibition open- 
ing. 

The historic link with Central 
America through the Center for In- 
ternational Programs (CIP) was the 
reasons for St. Michael’s being cho- 
sen as the site of the award presen- 
tation. 

An important factor in estab- 
lishing the college’s international 
reputation was the hosting of the 
Haitian President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide, last April. 


~- wee eee ee ei me eee 


Strobotomy looks to encourage 
students' intellectual thought 


By Dave Fay 
Staff Writer 


A new magazine called 
Strobotomy will be added to the 
list of St. Michael’s College pub- 
lications this fall. 

Strobotomy is a magazine 
which will include creative non- 
fiction, essays encompassing lib- 
eral arts issues, fiction, poetry, 
interviews, graphic art, satire and 
reviews. 

Its purpose, according to its 


ere are some of the staff members 


statement of intent is to “assist and 
encourage the St. Michael’s com- 
munity in its pursuit of truth, vir- 
tue, expression, and excellence in 
all of its academic, social and in- 
tellectual endeavors.” 

The word strobotomy means 
the “surgical operation of cutting 
one or more of the muscles of the 

| eye to correct a disorder of the 
vision” 

The idea for Strobotomy came 
from some discussions between 
Kevin Butler, Cliff Lubitz, Matt 
Dunn and Terence Mickey. They 
felt that there was a need for a 
publication that would allow 
people to express themselves. 

“I think people are sometimes 


blinded by the utopian society of 
St. Michael’s College; I’m not 
saying that people don’t think in- 
tellectually at St. Mike’ s, but hope- 
fully Strobotomy will allow them 
to express themselves,” said Kevin 
Butler. 

Dean of Students Mike Samara, 
who is on the St. Michael's Media 
board stated that the “board vote 
was unanimous for the concept.” 
The board felt that it was a well 
thought out idea. 

“T think the publication can be 
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for the new publication, Strobotomy 


a wonderful addition to the campus 
We really try to dwell on the posi 
tive contributions the publicatio 
can make,” Samara said. 

"I think it would be well ac 
cepted, it would be another form of 
student opinion," said faculty advi 
sor Dianne Lynch. 

Kevin Butler said that he is grate 
ful to the Student Association foy 
“giving us a chance to stimulate 
more intellectual thought on a da 
to day basis.” 

Strobotomy will accept submis 
sions from the students as well as 
faculty and staff. Submissions wil 
be accepted from October 15 ta 
November 1. The magazine wil 
publish four times a year. 





Psst! Did you know that The Defender 
needs you to write? Meetings are Mon- 


days at 6:30 p.m. in Bergeron 114. 




















¢ Located in downtown Burlington, 
across from the police station 
¢ Complete Automotive Service 
¢ 24 hr. Towing Service AAA 
¢ We accept all major credit cards, 
including MOBIL 
¢ Shuttle Service Available 


HANDY'S TEXACO 
75 So. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, Vermont 


802-862-0656 e 1-800-649-0656 
Facutty & STUDENT SPECIAL 
Lube, Oil, Filter ...513.95 


* 10% discount on all repairs 
with student I.D. 





Evicted students q 


continued from page one 


is caught with kegs. 

But that was not the message 
Lou DiMasi, Director of Residen- 
tial Life, gave on Monday . DiMasi 
said that while kegs did not always 
lead to eviction in the past, this was 
anew school year with a new mes- 
sage. 

“We had 13 area meetings on 
campus in early Sept. where we 
spoke of the alcohol policy. We 
said that if you have a keg, there 
will be eviction and high fines. With 
that said, I just need to fulfill that 
mission,” DiMasi said. 

DiMasi said that although the 
college’s alcohol policy hasn’t 
changed from last year, his office 
and security were “taking astep up” 
in terms of alcohol enforcement. 

DiMasi said security would be 
more “confrontational” when en- 
countering students drinking this 
year. 

“Last year, the students said they 
wanted to be held more respon- 
sible. So we gave it to them. If you 
abide by the rules, no problem,” 
DiMasi said. 

The Student Life Office had a 
memo awaiting all students this fall, 
entitled, "Reminder of Rules, Regu- 
lations, and Responsibilities." The 
memo's largest section, predictably, 
dealt with the alchohol policy and 
contained the following clause, "If 
you are in violation of the campus 
alcohol policy you may be subject 
to a fine up to $200 in addition to 
major college discipline ranging 
from probation to eviction from 
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The students who resided at Trono house; from far left, Michael Davis, 
Chris Slevin, John Acunto, Mike Marnell, Brain Ritchie, John Podkowa 
and Kevin Queenen. Slevin is currently abroadin Spain. 


campus housing." 

Trono House members say they 
were given nochoice regarding their 
punishment and were told by Stu- 
dent Life eviction was automatic. 

"No alternatives were offerred, 
only eviction. We thought we might 
work something out but I guess St. 
Michael's doesn't want us part of 
their community,” Davis said. 

The members see themselves 
as casualties of the college’s new 
attitude, which they call “inconsis- 
tent” in its approach. 

“Why is our case so different 
than anyone else’s? If they’ re going 
to crack down on the alcohol policy, 
they need to make it stick to every- 
one,” Marnell said. 

In a memo sent from DiMasi to 
each house member, they are cited 
for holding an unregistered party, 
allowing underage and outside 


drinking, having two kegs, and hav- 
ing 120 guests. As a result, each 
house member present at the time is 
evicted as of Oct.1 and placed on 
probation until graduation. The 
house must also pay a $500 fine. 

Another resident of Trono, Brian 
Ritchie, was not evicted because he 
was not at the party. He said he will 
be leaving with his housemates. 

Each student will be paying rent 
at Trono for the month of October, 
even though they can’t live there. 
They are entitled only to rebates for 
November and December, DiMasi 
said. The six students were paying 
about $1,800 per semester to live in 
Trono House, which is considered 
peripheral housing. 

"Basically, its frustrating to 
know people have been treated dif- 
ferently under the same policy," 
Podkowa said. 


This semester I’ve really 
gotta buckle down. 


In Burlington call the BIG PASS 
Hotline at: (802) 860-8437 


Back to 


School Sale. 


STOWE /SUGARBUSH 


Buy your pass by 
October 24 for just 


*359 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 


Sugarbush 
800-53Sugar 


Stowe 


(802) 253-3000 


SUGARBUSH /STOWE 


PASS! 


THE BIGGEST SKI DEAL 
IN THE EAST. 
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Defender supports Strobotomy Words of comfort 


This editorial represents the opinion of 
the majority of the Defender staff 


offer them our support and good wishes in 
their efforts. 

There is a definite need for a publication 
like Strobotomy on campus. The Onion River 
Review comes out just once a year, with short 
stories, poems, and works of fiction. 

The Defender publishes on a weekly 
basis, and accepts letters to the editor, col- 
umns, and stories and reviews written in news 
style. 


Juniors and seniors may remember that 
along with the Defender and the Onion River 
Review (St. Michael's literary magazine), 
there was until two years ago a third publica- 
tion: an alternative newspaper called The 
Devil's Advocate. 

The Devil's Advocate was one of the 
most volatile publications on campus; _ it 
stirred up controversy with every issue. And 
at least initially, it was in definite competi- 
tion with The Defender: the rivalry between 
the two papers caused many hurt feelings. 

There were many reasons why The De- 
fender and the Devil's Advocate fought. But 
one of the main reasons was that the De- 
fender editors felt their space was being 
intruded upon: they felt that there wasn't a 
need for the Devil's Advocate on campus. 

It has been two years since the Devil's 
Advocate committéd literary suicide. Now, a 
new publication, entirely different from the 
Devil's Advocate , is rising from the ashes: 
It's called Strobotomy, and the founders, in- 
cluding Cliff Lubitz, Kevin Butler, Patrick 
Jordan, and Terence Mickey, have puta lot of 
time and effort into making their idea a 
reality. 

We at the Defender would like to make 
it known that we are enthusiastic about th e 
upcoming publication of Strobotomy. We 
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By Dana Fronczak 
Columnist 


Friday, September 23, 4:30 p.m. 


A pale yellow sun has made its way 
through a miserable day. 

For a while the rain looked as if it 
would never end. It drove on through the 
early and middle afternoon, falling to a 
drizzle at times, pelting the ground at 
others. Although the temperature was 
mild, the rain still chilled the bones, ac- 
companied by a steady wind that splashed 
the rain in your face like an insult. 

And then there was the murkiness, 
the unending grey that hung low in the sky 
like a blanket. But the blanket offered no 
warmth, no comfort. It made you_ ask: 
Will it ever end? 

Then, just as I thought the clouds and 
rain and gloom could declare victory, that 
faint sun did indeed appear. A narrow 
band of blue sky even appeared behind it. 
It offereda little light, evena little warmth, 
a little comfort. It soon disappeared be- 
hind the gloom, but I could remember 
how the sun had shone; how the blue sky 
had gleamed. 

I didn't know either of the two vic- 
tims of today's fire particularly well, so I 
can't offer words of praise about them or 
tell of their accomplishments. What I do 
know is that in three weeks as a columnist 
for The Defender, all I've written of is 
tragedy, both personal and global: from 
Haiti to the tragic accident that left one 
student paralyzed to this morning's hor- 






















rible fire, each event has its own story, its 
own victims, its own mourners. To some 
it must appear overwhelming, like a rainy, 
windy day that never ends. I know: I've 
been there. 

To those of you who feel like the grey 
will never end, all I can tell you is, it does. 
It takes time for the clouds to break and for 
the wind to subside, but they will. Just do 
all you can to help them along; express 
yourself in the best way you know how. 
And don't do it alone. I wrote here two 
weeks ago "let's take care of each other." 
Those words resonate even more clearly 
now. 

It's 6:30 now, and the grey remains, 
enveloping the now darkening sky. The 
mood is somber in the newsroom, as the 
last three of us continue to work, knowing 
there's much to be done: stories to edit, 
phone calls to make, pages to lay out. 
Sometimes it can all be overwhelming. 
But the sun will shine again. 


























The wonders of television 


By Sven Cole 
Columnist 
Television: a box that we stare at hour 
after hour, absorbing most of what it excretes 
while our bodies mold themselves to the 
furniture on which we sit. 

Americans have chosen watching tele- 
vision as their recreation of choice; no won- 
der we are all so fit. College is no exception. 

The advantages to dorm life are that cable 
isn't available and reception in Vermont is 
less than excellent.- But once you venture 
into the townhouses or off campus, you have 
the option of filling your mind with useless 
information that you'll probably remember 
better than what you just finished reading. 

Why doesn't the educational system use 
television to its benefit? How many people 
can name the show that takes place in a 
Boston bar, list the main characters, and give 
the basic story lines of at least five different 
episodes? I'd guess the number is probably 
higher than those who can list the amend- 
ments that make up the Bill of Rights. This 
could be taken two ways: as a sad commen- 
tary on American priorities, or that we are so 
confident in our country that we don't need to 
worry about what the Constitution says. 

How many people have stayed up Thurs- 
day night studying for a Friday exam or quiz, 
failing to remember much of anything except 
for every line from that night's episode of 
Seinfeld? If educators could write scripts 
that kept us riveted to the set as well as these 
writers do we (as an educated group) would 
be able to remember everything. This is 
great in theory but educational and entertain- 
ment television differ: educational televi- 
sion has substance. 


Television isn't all that bad. It offers 





plenty of entertainment and even some news. 

It tells us what we need to be thin and beauti- 

ful, what car to drive, how beer can enhance 

our social lives, what types of personal hy-~ 
giene products we need, and who to vote for in 
the next election. Without all of this, where 

would we be? 

Television offers us a chance to observe 
some intellectual discussions. Talk shows 
bring up issues such as "teens dating transves- 
tite meter maids" that provide far more educa- 
tion and insight than news programs that deal 
with international or domestic problems. Now, 
though some may use them as a break, as 
entertainment, and not take it seriously (al- 
though some issues that are examined on talk 
shows are serious) the fact that every station 
has at least one talk show has to make you 
wonder. 

If this all sounds slightly bitter, it could be 
simply because my housemates and myself 
have chosen to forego getting cable in the 
interest of our academic careers. In other 
words, we would watch far too much cable t.v. 
and would then fail out of school. This then 
could all be part of a grand rationalization on 
my part as to why we don't have cable. I hope 
not. 
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Letters To The Editor 





U.S. should leave Haiti 


As newspaper reports de- 
scribing the police killings of pro- 
democracy demonstrators indi- 
cate, the U.S. intervention in 
Haiti is not about restoring de- 
mocracy. (One wonders if 
American soldiers would have 
been ordered to stand by if police 
were being killed by demonstra- 
tors.) If the United States cared 
about democracy in that country, 
it would'nt have supported the 
coup that overthrew the demo- 
cratically elected president, 
Bertrand Aristide, in 1991. The 
real reason for the U.S. military 
presence in Haiti is to ensure the 
continued existence of a nearby 
cheap labor source. For years, 
Haiti has ranked high on corpo- 
rate lists of locations where 
people will work for wages much, 
much lower than those paid to 
stateside workers. The profits to 
be made were enough to encour- 
age most corporations to look the 
other way at the excesses of 
Haiti's governments. 

In 1990, the Haitian people 
had enough. They elected Fa- 
ther Aristide as president in their 
country's first free elections. A 
year later, he was overthrown in 
amilitary coup aided by the CIA. 
Now, U.S. troops occupy the is- 
land. Despite what Bill Clinton 
says, this is not necessarily be- 
cause the nature of the military 
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regime repelled our government 
or its corporate buddies, but be- 
cause the negative publicity was 
bad for business. The role of the 
Marines and Army divisions now 
in Haiti is to help install a regime 
friendly to the U.S. which has 
neither the popular rhetoric and 
deeds of Aristide nor the terroris- 
tic methods of the military and its 
supporters. In short, to install a 
puppet of North American multi- 
nationals and the World Bank. 
Although Father Aristide 
may return soon to serve out his 
elected term, it is unlikely he will 
be able to carry out his original 
program. Indeed, he has already 
agreed to "structural adjustments” 
to the economy demanded by the 
World Bank. These adjustments, 
when put in place in other coun- 
tries, have increased poverty and 
unemployment while enriching 
the coffers of the local rich and 
their multinational counterparts. 
Although we must hope the 
terror of Haiti's past will not re- 
turn, U.S. troops cannot ensure 
such an outcome. Only a demo- 
cratic society organized by the 
Haitian people themselves can do 
that. For this reason, the U.S. 
troops should come home now. 
We need to put the Monroe Doc- 
trine where it belongs -- in the 
history books 
Ron Jacobs 
Library _ 
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Three views of SMC diversity 


Editor's note: The following letter 
represents the response of three St. 
Michael's students to a letter pub- 
lished in the Sept. 2] issue of The 
Defender. That letter discussed one 
student's perspective on 
multiculturalism on campus. 


Here we are. Three different 
people with different cultures, lan- 
guages and religious beliefs: Kika 
from Brazil, Portuguese speaker and 
atheist; Alexia from Greece, Greek 
speaker and Christian Orthodox; and 
Ignacio from Spain, Spanish speaker 
and Catholic. A diverse group with 
different backgrounds but one objec- 
tive: INTEGRATION. 


Kika Bronger: 

So, St. Mike’s is a “fake 
multicultural school," and the best 
way to solve this problem is isola- 
tion? 


I believe that a group of people can 
make (and are making) a difference. 
It is very easy to complain about 
everything, but very hard to come up 
with a solution. I agree that St. 
Michael’s claim too much to be a 
diverse school, and the reality is dif- 
ferent. 


I am a student from Brazil. When I 
first camé to this school, I went di- 
rectly to the CIP (Center for Interna- 
| 










tional Programs...1 found people 
who shared the same background 
but didn’t “look” like me. I have 
blue eyes and I’m blond. So what? 


People may think that because I’m 
white I don’t get “dirty looks.” 
Well, I do. I often feel very un- 
comfortable in a class room, be- 
cause I want to say something but 
I can’t say it in English. I always 
try to say something because I think 
that what I have to say will make a 
contribution to the class; whatever 
I say will present a different per- 
spective than the average Massa- 
chusetts student. But the more I 
try, the more my English gets con- 
fusing, and some people even 
laugh... 


I’m part of the white majority, 
only externally, because inside, I 
consider myself part of the minor- 
ity. As Lowry said, I’m proud to 
be what I am... and I want to show 
the world that I’m proud. I want to 
be involved with people who think 
the same, and together, we will 
make the difference. We may not 
look the same, but we all think that 
something is wrong with the school 
and we want to change it. 


The problem with recruiting people 
is money. If the school spends 
more money recruiting interna- 
tional students, it is because most 
of them come here and pay full 
tuition. Money-wise, this is what 
the school wants. _In most cases, 
minorities recruited by the school 
required some kind of financial 
aid. Plus, as Lowry said, minori- 
ties in St. Michael’s don’t recom- 
mend this school. Vermont is cold 
and assumed to be the whitest state 
in the country, which makes things 
even more difficult for minorities 
who come. 


Let’s change what is wrong inside 
the school, but not complain about 
the ones who didn’t come here. If 
we can make this school a better 
place for all of us, I’m sure more 
people from different cultures and 
races will hear about it and will be 
willing to come. 


Alexia Katsari: 

Icame to St. Michael’s on Sep- 
tember 26, 1992 and I have to 
admit that it wasn’t a very pleasant 
experience. I felt unwelcome, got 
constantly criticized and put down. 
I’mnot American, I’m Greek and 
even if Ihave physical character- 
istics similar to most of the people 
around me, I wasn’t looked at as 
the “same.” What I said to myself 
and I’ll say to whoever has a simi- 
lar problem is, “ Welcome to the 
real world.” 


The fact is that we might not like it 
but as most people would say, "that 
is the way it is.’ However, we 
have to realize that we have to 
change ourselves instead of ex- 
pecting the world to change for us. 


We’re different and that is what 


makes us so special; however, we 


are considered the “minorities” of 
this college. We should not judge 
people for the color of their skin 
nor for the different backgrounds 
they have, but for their inner self. 


St. Michael’s is making a great 
deal of effort to spread integration 
throughout this campus and if one 
doesn’t realize it, he/she should go 
and talk to all the people that are 
putting a lot of time and a lot of 
effort to make that possible. 


It’s very easy to criticize the school 
and the faculty, staffand students... 
however, I think itis much better to 
go and ask them what they are 
doing for you so that you won’ t feel 
the way you do. They are giving us 
a world of opportunity and what we 
should do is thank them, not reject 
them. 


Ignacio Ruiz: 

You probably don’t know me. Iam 
half Spanish, half Venezuelan. 
Lived for some years in a country 
where I didn’t fit. When I first 
came to St. Mike’s I noticed that 
there were some things that didn’t 
seem right. So, I decided to get 
involved in order to contribute to 
the task of educating our commu- 
nity. To let people know about my 
culture, my beliefs. It isn’t an easy 
task, it has taken and still takes a lot 
of work, time and effort. Through- 
out this time I have noticed achange 
in people, a willingness to get in- 
volved and learn more about other 
cultures. I am now working with 
the Diversity Coalition, an organi- 
zation that has the responsibility to 
show and teach people about these 
“differences.” 


Here is athought. You feel uncom- 
fortable here, your home is only a 
couple of hours away from here. 
Mine is 12 hours by plane. All of 
the people here speak your lan- 
guage. Phones and other ways of 
communication are economically 
accessible for you. I pay 75 cents 
per minute. The food is somewhat 
similar to the ones you are used to; 
mine isn’t. These are problems! 

Because these problems exist, 
organizations exist. Multicultural 
affairs, CIP (Center for Interna- 
tional Programs) and other offices 
exist to make these differences dis- 
appear. We can go to any of these 
organizations whenever we have 
something to say or to find the 
helping hand when times are diffi- 
cult. There is a great deal of effort 
to make this college a better place 
for ALL OF US. All human beings. 
Some examples of those efforts are 
the peace poll, exhibitions, lectures, 
dances and most important of all, 
they give us their time, effort and 
love. Toend, I want to invite you 
to get in touch with me. It will be 
nice to organize a “rap session” on 
something that is of your interest 
and will add to our existing knowl- 
edge. 

Katsari is in charge of public 
relations for the Diversity Coali- 
tion. Ruiz is co-president of the 
Coalition. 
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Kristina Barron, psychology 


By Darren J. Rillovick 
Staff Writer 


Four new faculty members are 
enriching the St. Michael’s com- 
munity and bettering their lives in 
the process. 

The additions are Kristina 
Barron to the psychology depart- 
ment, Catherine Hurst in the fine 
arts department, Amy Werbel in 
the art department and Mary Jane 
Alexander in the journalism de- 
partment. 


Kristina Barron 


“I’m just thrilled to be here,” 
said Kristina Barron, originally 
from Charleston, S.C. Barron-re- 
cently completed graduate school 
at the University of Florida, 
Gainesvill. A Florida Gators’ foot- 
ball poster hangs on her office wall. 
Barron cites her greatest achieve- 
mentas getting through school with 
four kids and a husband while 
teaching at Santa Fe Community 
College in Florida. 

Now that she’s in Vermont, 
Barron is interested in taking up 
cross country skiing. 

Barron said that she likes teach- 
ing a wide variety of people. “This 
is a good job and St. Michael’s 
College is a great place to be,” she 
added. 


Catherine Hurst 


. Catherine Hurst of the fine arts 
department is fulfilling her life- 
long dream—working in theater. 
“I have wished for that ever since I 
was a little girl.” 


Catherine Hurst, theater 


New professors at St. Michael's tell all 


Hurst received her higher edu- 
cation in the Midwest. She went to 
college at Saint Mary’s College of 
Notre Dame in South Bend, Ind., 
and attended graduate school at the 
University of Minnesota at Minne- 
apolis. 

For the past eight years, Hurst 
has taught and trained actors in the 
Master of Fine Arts program at the 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas. 

Hurst said she came to St. 
Michael’s because she really missed 
working atasmall liberal arts school. 

The poems and pictures of Ire- 
land on her wall proclaim Catherine 
Hurst’s heritage. “I watched for the 
national position announcements to 
see if | could return to my roots—a 
Catholic liberal arts school that re- 
ally believed in undergraduate train- 
ing,” she said. “St. Michael’s had a 
position which was the only one | 
applied for, and here I am!” 

Hurst has high regard for St. 
Michael’s Playhouse. 

“I feel it’s really a wonderful 
educational opportunity for students 
to have a professional theater run- 
ning during the summer,” she said. 
She is also looking forward to get- 
ting involved in the playhouse her- 
self. 


Amy Werbel 


Just as Catherine Hurst discov- 
ered her love of theater when she 
was a little girl, Amy Werbel be- 
came interested in art at an early 
age. Werbel grew up in Manhattan, 
and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art was on her way home from 
school. She would stop there and go 


_ Patterson's passion 


By Mel Huff 
Features Editor 


7 Twenty-five years ago, Janet 


_ Patterson saw a slide show about 
_ Honduras, the country poets call 
_ the “green heart of America.” 
_ Patterson was struck by the simi- 
~ larities between Honduras and Ver- 
mont, 

Both Honduras and Vermont are 
poor in relation to the areas around 
them. Both are mountainous. Both 
have small farms and small busi- 
ses, 

Patterson—now an interlibrary 
assistant at Durick but then a 
urse—was also struck by the chal- 
ges both countries faced in pro- 
iding health care to scattered, ru- 
il populations. Patterson, active in 















the Vermont State Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, was intrigued to find there 
was a Honduran nurses’ associa- 
tion. She recognized an opportuni- 
ties for collaboration between the 
Honduran organization and herown. 

For Patterson, seeing the slide 
show led to 25-year involvement 
with the Vermont-Honduras Part- 
ners, the organization honored by 
the president of Honduras at St. 
Michael’s Sunday evening for its 
people-to-people exchanges. 

Patterson first traveled to Hon- 
duras with the Partners in the late 
60s to identify projects for Vermont 
nurses and their Honduran counter- 
parts. 

In the mid-70s, Patterson took 
part in an exchange that focused on 





into a museum courtyard to do her 
homework. At that time all Werbel 
knew about art was that it meant 
“neat looking things.” 

Werbel majored in art history at 
Harvard College and interned at the 
Museum of Fine Aris in Boston. 

Then she went to graduate school 
at Yale. 

After graduate school, Werbel 
worked as a Chesterdale Fellow for 
American paintings at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Werbel did 
curatorial work for an exhibition 
that will open there in November. 

Werbel commuted to New York 
from Cambridge while she worked 
at the Metropolitan, leaving Massa- 
chusetts on Mondays and staying in 
New York until Friday. 

Werbel and her husband have 
wanted to move to Vermont ever 
since her husband, now an environ- 
mental attorney, came to Vermont 
to work on a case. The two had 
vacationed in Vermont annually for 
the past ten years. Werbel said, 
“We wanted the fresh air, and it is so 
beautiful here.” 

Werbel and her husband also 
wanted to move to Vermont be- 
cause of their baby, who had his 
first birthday Saturday. They lived 
on a busy street in Cambridge and 
felt the smog was bad for the baby’s 
lungs. 

Werbel said St. Michael's is 
"small enough to be like a big fam- 
ily." 

Since she arrived at St. 
Michael’s, Werbel has already be- 
gun to try to enrich the school by 
creating a bigger role for art. 





Amy Werbel, art history 
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She has already created the “art 
table.” Every Monday from noon to 
1 p.m. students and faculty can come 
together and talk about careers in 
art, arton campus, art in society and 
anything else about art. “Even if 
people don’t know anything about 
art, they can come and learn,”- 
Werbel said. “People are thinking 
about art all the time whether they 
realize it or not, because art is all 
around us,” she said. 

Werbel is trying to think of art 
projects for the south campus in 
order to “make the school look a 
little more fun from the main en- 
trance,” she said. 


Mary Jane Alexander 


Mary Jane Alexander comes 
from Dafter, Mich., a town of 250 
people on the Canadian border. 

The elementary school that 
Alexander attended had two class- 
rooms—one for kindergarten 
through third grade, the other for 
fourth through sixth grade. 

Alexander considers her kinder- 
garten-through-third-grade teacher 
the best teacher she has ever had. 
“She’s my model and I strive to be 
like her—she had unlimited pa- 
tience,” Alexander said. 

Alexander started college at 
Lake Superior State in Michigan 
and transferred to Vassar College 
where she majored in American 
culture. 

Alexander started working as a 
sportswriter for the Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., Evening News in order to 
pay college expenses. 





Alexander grew to like journal- 
ism. “It was the only thing I had 
done that didn’t bore me to death,” 
she said. “I got into sports events for 
free and was able to ask coaches and 
players the questions I had always 
wanted to.” 

Since the Evening News was a 
small paper, Alexander was able to 
write on a variety of subjects and 
also take photographs. “The great 
thing about a small paper is that you 
get to learn by doing and get paid 
along the way,” said Alexander. 

After graduating from Vassar, 
Alexander studied journalism at 
Columbia University in New York 
City. Alexander described her ex- 
perience there as, “more learning on 
a much larger playing field.” 

After Columbia, Alexander be- 
came editor-in-chief of the 
Cheboygan (Mich.) Daily Tribune. 
She left the Daily Tribune to travel 
around the world for a year. 

For the past seven and a half 
years, Alexander worked for The 
Associated Press in New York. 
During that time, she taught night 
classes at New York University. . 

Alexander said she considered 
the opportunity to teach at St. 
Michael’s “a chance to get off the 
treadmill I was on at the AP.” She 
viewed teaching here as “a chance 
to be reflective and not reflexive.” 

Alexander regards Vermont as 
“a great place for my son to grow 
up.” She said the move was also 
good for husband, Ed Knight. He 
composes classical music and "this 
is a great creative environment for 
him.” 


is the "green heart of America" 


planning and training for women. 

Two women from each Carib- 
bean and Central American country 
and two women from each of their 
U.S. partner states met in the moun- 
tains of Jamaica at an agricultural 
training school. 

Patterson said the week of inti- 
macy on the campus forced the 
women to learn to live together, to 
develop tolerance for cultural dif- 
ferences, to appreciate the difficul- 
ties others face using a language 
they don’t speak well and to take 
time to listen. 

The curriculum at the school 
consisted of role playing and dis- 
cussions about how to implement 
projects, but “I learned more from 
the southern women,” Patterson 


admirhandled obstinate men in ad- 
ministrative posally wanted, how 
they could speak up for something, 
what held them back, what their real 
concerns were.” It became clear to 
her, she said, that “women around 
the world want the same things in 
life for their families and their chil- 
dren.” 

Beyond their tangible benefits, 
Patterson believes people-to-people 
exchanges like those the Partners 
have sponsored contribute to inter- 
national understanding. 

“You can begin to understand 
why Central America, why Haiti is 
the way it is,” she said. “You can 
understand the differences between 


rich and poor.” 





PHOTO BY GREG ROHDE 


Janet Patterson's experience with 
the Vermont-Honduras Partners 
has led her to admire how Hondu- 
ran women handle " obstinate men 
in administrative positions. ...” 
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wednesday, september 28 





IN 1800 


The United States Congress banned 
the importation of slaves. 


ON CAMPUS 


STUDY ABROAD PROGRAM, 
American Insitute of Foreign Study, 
Alliot Hall, noon to 1:30 p.m. 


DIVERSITY COALITION, cul- 
tural exchange with Columbian stu- 
dents from Gimnasio Vermont.. 
Vermont Room, Alliot Hall, 6 p.m. 


MOVIE, Rathskeller, 8 to 10 p.m. 
BURLINGTON AREA 


TAP DANCE master class with, 
Joe Orrach of Hot Foot, Flynn 
Threater, 7 p.m. $10 advance pur- 
chase, $12 at door. 


BLUEGRASS, Sneakers Bar and 
Grill, Winooski, 8:00. $2. Call 655- 
9081. 


OPEN MIKE NIGHT at City Mar- 
ket. Musicians, comedians and po- 
ets are welcome. City Market Cafe, 
College Street, Burlington, 8 p.m. 


thursday, september 29 
—— 


IN 1942 


The Booker T. Washington, the first 
U.S. merchant ship to be commande 
by a black captain, set sail. 





ON CAMPUS 


FEAST OF ST. MICHAEL. Mass 
in chapel, 2 p.m. Faculty proces- 
sion and academic convocation, 
McCarthy Arts Center, 3:30 p.m. 


COFFEE HOUR sponsored by CIP, 
this week celebrating the United 
States. Free food; everyone wel- 
come, including faculty. St. 
Edmunds, 3:15 to 4:15 p.m. 


BURLINGTON AREA 


BELA FLECK and the Flecktones, 
recently featured on Phish playing 
fusion, jazz, bluegrass and funk. 
Flynn Theatre. 


DESIRED EFFECT, jazz quartet 
performing lots of original mate- 
rial. City Market Cafe, College 
Street, Burlington, 9 p.m. $2. 


_ friday, september 30 


IN 1803 


United States negotiates Louisiana 
Purchase from France, doubling its 
territory. 


CALENDAR 


ON CAMPUS 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES campus- 
wide all day meeting. 


MATT SHIPPEE at the Coffee 
House, Rathskeller, 8 p.m. 


BURLINGTON AREA 


GLASSBLOWER Alan Goldfarb 
presents an overview of 5000 years 
of glass history, Vermont State Craft 
Center, Church Street, Burlington. 
$4. 


"THE FUGITIVE," the Billings 
Center, UVM, 7 and 9:30 p.m. and 
midnight. 


saturday, october 1 


IN 1804 


Haiti declared its independence from 
France and became the first black 
nation to gain freedom from Euro- 
pean colonial rule. 


ON CAMPUS 


CHERAY SCIENCE BUILDING 
ribbon-cutting ceremony, dedication 
of chemistry department, 1:45 p.m. 


BURLINGTON AREA 


HARVEST FESTIVAL,horse 
drawn hayrides, magic shows, cook- 
ing demonstrations, organic foods, 
Gardeners’ Supply, Burlington 
Intervale, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 655- 
3500. 


MARKETFEST, Church Street 
Marketplace, entertainment, crafts, 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 863-1648. 


STEPHEN WRIGHT, comedian, 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington, 8 p.m. 
$19.50. 


“THE PIANO," Billings Center, 
UVM, 7 and 9:30 p.m. and mid- 
night. 


CARROT TOP, Ira Allen Chapel, 8 
p.m. $10, students; $15 others. 


MIMI KATES, Burlington Coffee- 
house, City Market Cafe, College 
Street, Burlington, 9 p.m. $5. 


sunday, october 2 


IN 1805 


Lord Nelson defeated the French 
and Spanish fleets inthe Battle of 
Trafalgar. 


ON CAMPUS 


ADMISSIONS OPEN HOUSE, 
campus wide, all day. 


BURLINGTON AREA 


DIABETES WALKATHON, 16 
km, Burlington HIgh School, check- 
in 8 to 9 a.m. Walk starts 9 a.m. 


"MY FAIR LADY," Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington. 3 and 7 pm. 863-8778. 


CLUB TOAST benefits for COT's 
homeless shelter, Stange Folk and 
Mr. Dooley, 9 p.m. $3 over 21, $5 
under 21. 


monday, october 3 





IN 1949 


WERD. the first black-owned radio 
station went on the air. 


BURLINGTON AREA 


MASTER DANCE CLASS, Flynn 
Theatre, Burlington, 6:30 p.m. $10. 


tuesday, october 4 


IN 1896 


The United States declared war on 
Mexico. 


ON CAMPUS 


HOWARD ZINN,"On the Use and 
Abuse of HIstory: A Perspective for 
the 21st Centry,”" McCarthy Arts 
Center, 7:30 p.m. 


Showa women eager to meet American students 


By Pat Hoffmann 
CIP Adjunct 


Her name is Yoko, and she’s 
from Chiba, a suburb of Tokyo. 
She’s been studying English for 
eight years, but she’s not too confi- 
dent about her speaking ability. 
She’s seen every American movie 
she could get at the video store, she 
listens to American music, and she’s 
studied American culture in high 
school and college. But her study- 
ing hasn’t prepared her for the chal- 
lenge of “breaking the ice” with an 
American college student. 

The scene at the cafeteria is over- 
whelming. Everyone seems to be- 
iong to a close group -- laughing, 
talking, busy. But she wills herself 
to take a chance; she mustn’t leave 
St. Michael's without learning first- 
hand what’s on the minds of her 
American contemporaries. 

This year, the “Year of the Inter- 
national Student,” St. Michael’s stu- 
dents will have an opportunity to 
get to know Japanese counterparts 
like Yoko, a composite of junior 
college and university women in 
the Showa program. 

The story of Showa begins in 
1919, just after World War I. 
Showa’s founder, Enkichi Hitomi, 
believed that if women were more 
involved in social and political 
policy making, there would be less 
conflict in the world. Committed to 
expanding the role of women in 


Society, through education, Hitomi 
PAX tes d area Ulan oe eer | oe) eer 


established his school with justeight 
students. 

The inspiration for the program 
that brings Showa students to 
America came from Kusuo Hitomi, 
son of the founder and president of 
Showa today. Impressed with the 
personal growth he observed in his 
daughters after their studies abroad, 
he was determined to give his stu- 
dents the same experience. In 1988 
he founded Showa Women’s Insti- 
tute in Boston, an independent cam- 
pus where English language and 
American culture majors spend a 
semester. 

A high point in the Showa stu- 
dents’ semester abroad is their one- 
week stay at SMC, where they have 
a chance to meet college students. 
The Center for International Pro- 
grams has hosted Showa women 
for short-term language and culture 
programs at St. Michael’s since 
1988, and hundreds have partici- 
pated. 

Starting Tuesday, October 18, 
CIP will host seven weekly lunches 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. for 
Showa students and St. Michael’s 
students interested in being their 
conversation partners. CIP will pro- 
vide questions, games, puzzles and 
conversational activities sure to pro- 
duce surprises. You can take part in 
as few as one or as many as seven 
lunches. Don’t miss this opportu- 
nity to share food, conversation and 
fun with a Showa student! Call 654- 


, 2300 now or sign up in the CIP 
~ _ __ Office, 





Showa women 
from earlier year’s 
programs have 
looked upon their 
one-week stay at 
St. Michael's as 
the high point of 
their semester 
abroad. 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
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"No, I don't think 
they've been consistent. 
This year they seem to be 
much stricter than years 
in the past. I think being 
kicked off campus keg is 
overreaching." 


Michelle Langdon 
Sophomore 





"No, I don't think they're 
consistent, because there 
have been other instances 
where people have been 
caught with kegs and they 
have not been thrown off 
campus like the Trono 
crew." 


«Karen Van Dyke 
Junior 








Andrew Murphy 
Columnist 


When I realized that the column 
I had planned for this week just 
wasn’t going to happen, quick think- 
ing was needed. Then I saw the 
advertisement. 

Robert Zimmerman is to take 
the stage of Burlington’s Flynn The- 
ater on October 11. This might in- 
voke many “so what’s” unless you 
realize that Robert Zimmerman 
changed his surname to Dylan many 
years back. He has pooh-poohed the 
theory that he made the change in 
honor of Dylan Thomas , but that is 
the theory that sticks. 

The first and only time I’ ve seen 
Dylan perform was the during the 
fall of “92 at Memorial Auditorium. 
Some cheesy Extreme-wanna-be- 
acoustic band opened the show, 
which provided food for suspi- 
cious thought. I had heard that 
Dylan shows were a gamble. You 
can either see the best show of your 
life or just as easily the worst. With 
such a chintzy opening band I fig- 
ured that Dylan was in poor condi- 

tion and needed to be showcased 
_ against a much lesser talent. 

Well, I was pleasantly surprised. 
Dylan rocked the place with both 

ectric and acoustic selections. No 
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selections pleased me more than the 
glorious romp of “Maggie’s Farm” 
and the electrified epic “Tangled 
Up In Blue.” My companion and I 
left feeling that we had experienced 
one of those “good” shows. 

According the Vermont Times, 
Dylan took a $60,000 pay cut in 
order to perform a theater tour that 
includes the Flynn date. Conversely, 
tickets are a little on the pricey side 
($33 and $40 dollars) -- a phenom- 
enon customarily reserved for ei- 
ther local heroes or eMpTyV icons. 
As of Monday, there were a few left. 

Dylan’s mystique runs deeper 
than our generation can fathom. 
What we hear is the "withered away" 
aspect of what was never a truly 
melodic voice. Never has anyone 
taken so substantial an amount of 
flack as Dylan for his verbal instru- 
ment. 

But it was never about the voice, 
it was about what that voice con- 


tained, and that was and still is mas- © 


ter storytelling. Dylan the song- 
writer can weave a tale better than 
anyone. 

This fact may be hard to grasp in 
today’s world of techno-dance 
grooves and sloppy rock and pop 
cheese, but Dylan is an 
uncompromised gem from before 
the drum machine and the distorted 
guitar. A warrior, he has endured 
the 60s, diverse musical directions, 
critiques of his style (or lack thereof) 
and also countless personal religious 
confusions. 

When he strikes his first chord in 
the Flynn, the atfdience will witness 
living history: a weathered man 
holding not only a guitar but the 
memories of when music meant 
more than videos and a spot on 
Billboard’s top 100. 


"I don't think they're 
consistent. Trono is the 
first case I heard of that 
is actually getting thrown 
off campus for having a 
keg. Others have been 
caught for kegs but 
haven't been thrown off." 


eJack Zaremba 





"It's definitely incon- 
sistent if one person is 
getting kicked off and oth- 
ers are just getting writ- 
tenup. That sounds pretty 
inconsistent to me." 


eNicole Auclair 
Freshman 


Do you think the school's keg policy is consistent? 





"Absolutely not! They 
are very selective on who 
they issue sanctions 
against." 


Mike Davis 
Senior 


Compiled by Greg Rohde 


Sophomore 


Amnesty International at SMC 
speaks for prisoners of conscience 


day of silence. They agree not to 
speak from the time they wake up 
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GRAPHIC COURESY OF AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 


Amnesty International's letter-writing campaign brings hope to prisoners. 


By Alysia Cella 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael's students who want 
to stop human rights abuses can 
work with one of the most respected 
organizations in the world. 

Amnesty International was or- 
ganized in 1961-in response to an 
appeal by Peter Beneson, a British 
lawyer who was concerned with the 
detention of prisoners of conscience. 

Amnesty defines prisoners of 
conscience as “men, women and 
children detained any where for their 
beliefs or because of their color, 
sex, ethnic origin or language, who 
have not used or advocated vio- 
lence.” 

Besides trying to free prisoners 
of conscience, Amnesty Interna- 
tional works to end torture, guaran- 
tee fair trials for political prisoners 
and abolish the death penalty. 

For the past few years Amnesty 
International at St. Michael’s has 
concentrated on writing letters to 
governments around the world and 


signing petitions demanding the re- 
lease of prisoners of conscience. 
Throughout the last few years 
the St. Michael’s chapter of Am- 
nesty has seen a number of prison- 
ers of conscience released. In some 
cases prisoners have not been re- 
leased but have been provided more 
humane conditions. In other cases 
prison terms have been shortened 
due to the letters and petitions sent 
by the Saint Michael’s chapter. 
This year Amnesty has begun a 
series of activities to increase aware- 
ness throughout the campus. 
Members of Amnesty plan a 








until they goto bed except in classes. 
Members will hand out fliers ex- 
plaining how prisoners of con- 
science have had their voices si- 
lenced. 

The group also plans to set up a 


jail cell to hold members of the 


campus community who play the 
part of prisoners of conscience. 

With the budget that Amnesty 
has been allocated for next year, the 
group plans to sponsor activities it 
could not take on before. Within the 
next few months it hopes to cel- 
ebrate Indigenous Peoples’ Day, 
Student Activism Day, Women’s 
Rights Day and Death Penalty Day 
by having prisoners of conscience 
come to speak. Members also hope 
to bring a group of speakers with the 
help of Professor Kathleen 
Baluntansky to discuss the situation 
within Haiti. 

According to Daniela Manago, 
who co-chairs the group with Jan 
Heitkamp, “People need not believe 
in every issue that Amnesty sup- 
ports to be a part of the fight for 
human rights. Every person no mat- 
ter who they may be needs to be able 
to live their life without worrying 
about looking behind their back all 
the time.” 


Regular Haircuts 
Tues. thru Fri. 
8:00-5:30 
Sat. 7:30 - 3:00 
Hair Styling 
By Appointment 


BARBER SHOP 655-3373 


7 West Carlal Street WAYNE WALSH’ Winooski, VT 05404 
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NHL Preview 


By Dan Gruner 
Staff Writer 


The 1994-95 NHL season is sup- 
posed to begin next week (because 
of the salary cap issue, a player 
lockout is scheduled). 

Sound familiar sports fans? 

Here are my predictions for this 
year’s NHL season: 

Eastern Conference 

Atlantic Division: N.Y. Rangers- 
Mike Keenan’s unexpected depar- 
ture to St. Louis hurts the Stanley 
Cup champions. 

But, the veteran leadership of 
Mark Messier (when he does agree 
on a contract), Brian Leetch and 
Mike Richter will keep the Rangers 
on top. 

2. Philadelphia-Terry Simpson is 
the new Flyer coach and center Eric 
Lindros is on his way to becoming 
the NHL’s next dominate player. 
3. New Jersey- Many feel the 
memory of the double overtime loss 
to the Rangers in game seven of the 
Eastern Conference Finals will hang 
over the Devils’ heads. 

Not true, as the league’s best 
goalie combo (Martin Brodeur and 
Chris Terreri) will help the Devils 
make another strong run at the Cup. 
4. Washington- A playoff upset of 
Pittsburgh last year had the Capitals 
looking strong until fatigue set in 
during the team’s second round loss 
to the Rangers. 

While bruiser Dale Hunter will 
vide strength at center, the Caps’ 
wings remain weak. 

5. N.Y. Islanders- With Al 
Arbour’ s retirement, assistant Lorne 
Henning takes over as,head coach. 
Off-season pick-ups Ron Sutter and 
Troy Loney have added size to the 
Isles. 

6. Florida- A late season slide kept 
the Panthers out of the playoffs in 
94. 

Florida is led by goalie John 
Vanbiesbrouk, and off-season 
signee Bob Kudelski (40 goals for 
Ottawa last season). Don’t let my 
number six pick of the Panthers 
mislead you, as the team could very 
well be a surprise in the league. 

7. Tampa Bay- Center Chris 


New field 


By Matt Scully 
Staff Writer 


Five million dollars later, St. 
Michael has a new sports complex 
equipped with new weight and 
aerobics rooms, locker rooms, and 
tennis and basketball courts; toname 
just a few. One thing is still 
missing;physical education classes. 

“We are not a Physical Educa- 
tion school,” Athletic Director Ed 
Markey said. “There is no struc- 
tured education program where one 
can learn about sports, sports man- 
agement, physical training and other 
sports activities.” 

A program was initiated ten years 
ago when St. Michael’s physical 
trainers Zaf Bluedivich and Sue 
Duprat proposed a plan to the cur- 
riculum committee that would al- 
low students to take physical educa- 
tion classes on a credit basis. 


Gratton is an up and coming star, 
but the Lightning are still too young 
and inexperienced. 

Northeast Division: Buffalo- A 
healthy Buffalo team is what Sabre 
fans want to see. If on the ice, Pat 
Lafontaine, Alexander Mogilny and 
second year man Derek Plante will 
prove to be too much for the rest of 
the division. 

2. Quebec- The Nordiques traded 
young scorer Mats Sundin (32 goals, 
85 pts.) for Toronto veteran Wendel 
Clark (46 goals, 30 pts.) A balanced 
attack (five players with 25 goals or 
more last season) is Quebec’s 
strength. 

3. Pittsburgh- Mario Lemieux’s 
health has forced him to retire. 
Lemieux, one of the most talented 
players to ever step foot on the ice, 
can’t be replaced. 

4. Boston- Cam Neely scored 50 
goals in 49 games last year, but a 
bad knee might prevent him from 
ever playing 84 games again. Also, 
Ray Bourque, at 34, is beginning to 
show his age. 

5. Montreal- A first round playoff 
loss for the first time in 10 years has 
Canadian fans furious. With aging 
former captain Guy Carbonneau fad- 
ing, look for Kirk Muller to step up. 
6. Hartford- The Whalers are un- 
der new ownership. Who cares, as 
Hartford players will once again be 
home come playoff time. 

7. Ottawa- Radek Bonk, the num- 
ber three pick overall in this year’s 
draft, should add to a scoring attack 
led by Alexei Yashin and Alexandre 
Daigle. One problem is that the 
Senators have virtually no defense. 
Western Conference 

Central Division: Toronto- The year 
of the Leafs. Toronto has made 
consecutive final four trips. 

Led by Doug Gilmour (fourth in 
NHL scoring last season with 111 
pts.), the Leafs will advance to the 
Cup this year. 

2. Dallas- They finished only three 
points behind the Maple Leafs in 
94’. The Stars are led by Mike 
Modano (50 goals last year). 

3. St.Louis- Hot head Mike Keenan 
signed on as both the general man- 
ager and head coach of the Blues 48 


hours after leaving the Rangers. 

But, with Brett Hull and Brendan 
Shanahan as the team's only threats, 
don’t expect the Blues to be a seri- 
ous Cup contender. 

4. Chicago- The new United Cen- 
ter replaces what was the loudest 
stadium in sports, Chicago Stadium. 
Will the Blackhawk fans this year 
be as big a factor as they were? 

5. Detroit- The Red Wings over- 
powering offense, led by Sergi 
Fedorov (second in the NHL with 
120 pts.), needs to come through in 
the playoffs. 

6. Winnipeg- Firing general man- 
ager Mike Smith was a bad move 
along with the trade of the team’s 
top goalie, Bob Essensa. 

Pacific Division: Calgary- The 
Flames were ousted by arch rival 
Vancouver in 94’. 

Led by Al McInnis and Rob 

Reical, the Flames will topple the 
Canucks this year. 
2. Vancouver- The memory of last 
year’s emotional loss to the Rang- 
ers in the Cup finals will hang over 
the Canucks all season. 

However, if Vancouver gets an- 
other strong year from Pavel Bure 
(scored 60 goals last year), the 
Canucks may return to the finals. 
3. San Jose- The Sharks were one 
win away from the 94’ finals. Expe- 
rience will bring them back to the 
playoffs this year. 

4. L.A. Kings- Wayne Gretzky and 
Luc Robitaille will attempt to lead a 
very unpredictable Kings team. 

5. Anaheim- With no true stars, 
team play is essential for the Mighty 
Ducks, who are entering their sec- 
ond year as a franchise. 

6. Edmonton- Since winning their 
last Cup in 1990, the five-time 
Stanley Cup champions need to do 
a lot of rebuilding before they even 
think about the sixth. 

Eastern Conference Finals: 
N.Y. Rangers vs Buffalo Sabres 

Western Conference Finals: 
Toronto Maple Leafs vs Vancouver 
Canucks 

Stanley Cup Final: N.Y. Rang- 
ers vs Toronto Maple Leafs 

1995 NHL Champion: N.Y. 
Rangers 


off to a good start 





_ By Matt Evans 
_ Staff Writer 


The new weight room at St. 
Michael’s College has many of 
its students and faculty talking. 

This new facility has been 
open for two weeks now, with 
many students already taking a 
first glimpse of what is available 
to them this year. 


The new weight room con- 
sists of a free weight room and a 
fitness room, Within the free 


St. Michael's students take ¢ advantage of the new aul 


we inves” in ol 


weight section, there are many wei 
types of dumbbells, as well as — 


many free weights with different 
style benches to accompany them. 
The weights are the same ones 
from last year. 

The fitness room contains 


-_selectorize, which refers to vari-_ 
_ ous Nautilus and Bodymasterma- _ 


facility) comparable toany health 





house has some exploring possibilities _— 


The plan was called the Life- 
time Sports Plan because a student 
would take one of its courses, and 
apply the techniques learned 
throughout the course of his/her life. 

Bluedivich and Duprat went 
through six different revisions of 
the proposed plan before handing 
the proposal to the committee. “It 
was approved but due to a low bud- 
get and lack of staff and facilities, 
the committee couldn’t put it into 
effect,” Bluedivich said. 

“It was too bad. I feel physical 
education courses educate the whole 
person,” Bluedivich said. “The bud- 
get wasn’t allowing us(Bluedivich 
and Duprat) to hire any instructors 
and we did not have the facilities.” 

“The new complex allows more 
room for education classes. Stu- 
dents can now learn a variety of 
sports with the different athletic 
courts,” Bluedivich added. 





Both Bluedivich and Markey 
said they would be delighted to teach 
the courses, but their schedules do 
not allow themtodo so. 

“Tt is important to enhance the 
recreation athletic department and 





"In order for sports classes 

to form, there must be 

some sort of initiative from 

the athletic department” 
¢John Sheehey, 
Registrar 





having classes would do that,” 
Markey said. 

When asked what the courts are 
being used for now Markey said, 
“There are a number of intramural 
programs where students can learn 


sports.” 


Unlike classes, intramural sports 
do not include credits. According to 
Baron’s Book of Colleges, some 
schools in the Northeast- 10 Confer- 
ence (Middlebury, Castleton, 
Lyndon State and Springfield) offer 
physical education classes to stu- 
dents in its curriculum. 

“In the new curriculum for the 
1995-96 school year, which is being 
discussed in October, physical edu- 
cation is not on the agenda,” John 
Sheehey, registrar, said. 

“In order for sports classes to 
form there must be some sort of 
initiative from the Athletic Depart- 
ment,” Sheehey said. 

“The faculty and the board of 
trustees then would have to make a 
decision whether to put the new 
classes in the curriculum,” he added. 

“Ten years ago the Lifetime Plan 
failed because of lack of facilities 
and funding for the salaries of in- 


structors,” said Bluedivich 

With the new field house, the 
college has eliminated one of the 
reasons why physical education 
classes were never offered in the 
past. 

Sparked interest from the Ath- 
letic Department, and from those 
who are on or can influence the 
college’s budget board is needed 
for students at St. Michael’s to be 
offered physical education classes 
in the future. 
@eeeeoeoevoeva ooo ee e088 


Correction 


In last week's issue, 

Camel's Hump was 

misidentified as being 

in Concord, N.H. 

The mountain is in 

Huntington, Vt. 
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Intramurals 


By Sarah Goodrich 
Guest Columnist 


*Co-ed volleyball and softball has 
begun.Ten teams make up the vol- 


leyball league, while six make up 
the softball league. 


*The Ultimate Frisbee Tournament > 


has been extended to Sunday,Oct. 
16. Rosters are due on Oct. 13. 
*Today is the last day to get in a 
roster for the wiffleball tourney. 














Scores... 
Gd | aD 
GP | ca 


great 
skis... 


Kaplar: heips you sccus 

your test prep siuaies and 
your confidence, so you can 
get a highey score. 


Call: 85£-3300 
gets Righe! score 


KAPLAN 





865-3068 


1881 Williston Rd. | 
Burlington | _ 
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astleton state Sunday, Sept. 25. 





Play is scheduled to begin Oct. 2. 
The rollerblading competition takes 
place Sunday, Oct 2 at noon. 

The last day to sign up for the 5k 
race and obstacle course is on Fri- 
day, Sept. 30. 

*Sign up for the ping pong tourna- 
ment by Oct. 6. Play begins on 
Oct. 12. 

¢You can still sign up for the 500 
Mile Club (participants walk or run 
around the track at their own pace 


until they reach 500 miles). 

Beth Ann D'Agostino has completed 
9.5 mi. as of Sept. 23. Mary Ellen 
O'Driscoll has completed 4 mi. 
¢Congratulations to Andy Hescock, 
for winning the St. Michael's Open 
Tennis Tournament on Sept. 24. 
Thanks to all those students who 
participated. 

eFor further information about 
intramurals, call the Intramural 
Office 654-2498. 


Upcoming Home Games 


Today, 9/28 


Women’s Soccer- NORWICH 3:30 


Saturday, 10/1 


Men’s Rubgy- ROGER WILLIAMS 
Women’sSoccer- QUINNIPIAC 1:00 
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4 Months Health 


(150 value) 
Only *89 


with coupon 





So. Burlington, VT 05403 i 
Rent 1 movie or game, 


| iss 
ey II 
| Club Membership || 
|| 
|| 


ie a $19.99 with coupon a j 





Sales/Rentals of Video Movies & Equipment & Games | 


658-1900 : 
1336 Williston Road ‘ 


get 1 free 


Sunday - Thursday with coupon 


Void after 10-20-94 





Five Tanning 


Sessions 
(up to 30 minutes each) 


Not valid with other offers. One coupon per customer. Expires 12/31/94 Z| 


Athletes of the week 


Jess Allan 


Senior volleyball player Jess 
Allan was named the most valuable 
player in the Fall Festival Tourna- 
ment on Sun., Sept. 25. 

The tournament was against St. 
Anselm, Merrimack and St. 
Lawrence. 

Allan is an outside hitter for the 
Lady Knights. She was the team's 
captain last year and is a co-captain 
this year. 

Allan is from Norfolk, MA. She 
played volleyball in high school 
where she was captain her senior 
year. 

She began her career with the 
Lady Knights as a setter but during 
her sophomore year she was moved 
to an outside hitter. 

































* All games through Sept. 25 


Baseball 
Men's Rugby 
Volleyball 
Field Hockey 


Men's Soccer 


and Patricia Lange followed. 


same results. 


SMC scoreboard 


Women's Tennis 


Women's Rugby 
Women's Soccer 


* Cross Country- Both the Purple Knight men and women ran very well 
at the St. Anselm Invitational Sept. 24. The men finished second behind 
Springfield(37-58out of the 12 team field, while the women finished 
third behind Bryant and St. Anselm's(44-70-85). 

Five SMC runners finished 37 seconds apart, as the men all finished 
in the top 16 of the 98 men running the 8k. Freshman Robert Bergeron 
finished 6th with a time of 27:47. Peter Wefers(28:04), Wilson Wil- 
son(28:06), Adam Ashe(28:23)and Jason Turner(28:24) followed. 

For the women, Claire Pirkle continued to run well, finishing Sth 
with a time of 19:36. Her time was the fastest ever posted by a St. 
Michael's woman on the course.Erin Smyth(20:27), Sharon Dempsey 


*Volleyball-St. Michael's won the Fall Festival Tournament Sunday , 
Sept. 25. The tournament was against St. Anselm, Merrimack and St. 
Lawrence. Jess Allan was named the most valuable player of the 
tournament. Junior Co-captain Carleen Roy and Freshman Anna Lynn 
Gilchrist were on the all tournament team. 
*Baseball- St. Michael's won both games of their double header, 
Sunday, Sept 25, against Castleton St. In the first game, co-captain Jake 
Mosher struck out six giving only two hits and walking only two. 

Jeff Barthel pitched the fifth inning holding Castleton without a hit. 
Matt Baker and Peter Sheridan pitched the sixth and seventh with the 


In the second game, Jeff Pecor picked up the win with three strong 
innings on the mound. Charles Somers ran into problems in the sixth 
yielding three runs on three hits and a walk. J.P. closed th day for 
Castleton in the seventh by throwing only seven pitches. Aaron Lemke 
hit a 2 run double, Gfeg Collins went 2 for 2 and Brian Baeing got a 
double. Jeff Pecor upped his fall recort to 2-0. 





Jeremy Jones 


Senior Jeremy Jones scored the 
games only tri In the Men's Rugby 
team's 7-0 defeat of Northeastern 
Sept. 24. 

Jones, an 8-man start as his 
postion is called , scored in the sec- 
ond half helped propel the Purple 
Knights past its division rival. 

Senior "Al", as his teammates 
call him, assisted on Jones'goal, and 
sophomore Mike Madden added the 
extra point. 

Jones, originally from Olean, 
N.Y., played basketball, baseball 
and football at Arch Bishop Walsh 
High School in New York City. 

Jones' score was the first A-Side 
tri of his four yearrugby career at St. 
Michael's. 


Wins Losses 
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Alternative sports 


Hacking is a pastime for many SMC students 


By John Acunto 
Staff Writer 


It’s time to hack. 

Around campus little circles are 
forming and students are joining 
them to take part in a fun, relaxing 
sport; hackey sack. 

"It’s great for hanging out with 
friends and meeting new people," 
sophmore Chad Buck said. Buck, 
who has been hacking for three 
years, added, "I enjoy it a lot." 

Hackey sack is a game that re- 
quires a little circular sack, about 
the size of a tennis ball. The sack is 
filled with little beads. The object of 
the game is simple; don’t let the 
hackey sack touch the ground. 

Since hackers are not allowed to 
use their hands, the most common 
way to keep the sack from touching 
the ground is by kicking it with your 
foot. 

Once better and and more com- 
fortable with hacking, you can be- 
gin to use different body parts. 

Using your knees, head and 
stomach become ordinary moves in 
keeping the hack alive (a hack is 
dead or over when it touches the 
ground). 

"It’s really addictive," freshman 


Dante Napolitano said. Napoliatno 
added he has noticed many people 
hacking around campus. 

"It’s definitely big. It seems to 
be the universal thing around here," 
he added. 

Hackey sack is something you 
can do by yourself or with a group 
of people. In the group, hackers take 
turns hacking the sack around the 
circle. 

"It’s easy to get acircle of people 
playing," freshman Dave Matusz 
said.” 

Matusz, who has been hacking 
for only a month, said, "it’s an easy 
sport to pick up." Freshman Bubba 
Camerlengo agreed. 

"ve only been hacking for a 
week and a half. It’s alot of fun, and 
it gives you a chance to bond with 
other classmates." 

For those of you worried about 
giving hackey sack a try, don’tsweat 
it. 

"I definitely recomend it to all. 
You don’t need to be an athlete to 
pick it up." senior Beth Ann 
D’ Agostino said. 

Hackey sack is a very accesible 
game. You don’t need to travel any- 
where to participate, and it doesn’t 
cost any money to join a group of 


St. Michael's beats Northeastern, winning their first game of the season. 


Men's soccer team stuck 
in early season slump 


By Martin Lahiff 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s men’s soccer 
team continued its early season 
slump with its 3-1 loss to Keene 
State on Sept. 21. 

Keene State’s Christian Battaglia 
opened up the scoring with 33:16 to 
play in the first half. St. Michael’s 
evened the score 12 minutes later 
when junior midfielder, David 
Antonioli scored. 

The game was very physical 
from the outset. After Keene State 
scored its second goal to take the 2- 
1 lead, tempers began to really flare. 


Keene State added another goal for 
the 3-1 win. 

St. Michael’s goalie Skip Gar- 
land said their loss was due to Keen 
State's offensive onslaught., 

“Our defense was solid, there 
were just a few mistakes in the 
midfield. Some balls came in, that 
led to a few breakaways. That was 
our downfall. They (Keene State) 
had five or six shots, and capitalized 
on three of them," Garland said. 

St. Michael’s lost 3-1 to 
Middlebury on Sept. 24 to fall to 1- 
6 on the season. 

The Purple Knights next game is 
today at Norwich. 


omnen 


St. Michael’s students get some Hackey Sack in before winter comes. 


students hacking on campus. 

"This (hackey sack) you can do 
any time sigalhere fare = no 
pressuresinvolved, and it’s always 
there for you if you want to play.” 
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Napolitano said. 

A hackey sack costs about $5 
dollars. A toy store is an ideal place 
to find one, Matusz said. 

"Anyone can do it, and you only 
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improve once you start," Buck said. 

So, if you’re walking around 
campus and have a little free time 
and want to try something new, and 
a lot of fun, join ina circle and hack. 


Men's rugby team. wins — 
first game of season 


By Martin Lahiff 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s men’s rugby 
team started the fall season on the 
right foot, defeating Northeastern 
University 7-0 on Saturday after- 
noon. 

“Both teams played pretty hard, 
we were just a little more condi- 
tioned,” scrum captain Brian Becker 
said. “We worked a little harder 
than them, and we ended up punch- 
ing it out in the second half to 
win.” 

The St. Michael’s goal, which 
was the only goal of the game, was 


made by senior Jeremy Jones. 
Michael Madden then scored with 
an extra kick bringing the score to 
7-0. 

“Tt’s nice to have a win, but we 
made a lot of mistakes, and we know 
what we have to work on,” back 
captain Jeremy Lombardo said. 

“Hopefully we’ll make up for 
our mistakes, and take it out on 
Roger Williams next week," 
Lombardo said. 

The St. Michael’s rugby team 
record is 1-0 for the season. Their 
next game is against Roger Will- 
iams next Saturday on the 300’s 
field. 





